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called "cranks," "calamity- howlers," and "doctrinaires" by most 
of their contemporary conservative rivals in the old parties, were for 
the most part men of vision and deep human sympathy. The seeds 
which they sowed, though slow in coming to fruition, have at last 
ripened — to some extent at least — into a harvest of awakened public 
sentiment for social justice. As Mr. William Allen White says, though 
their prescriptions for the economic and social ills that afflicted the 
body politic were not always faultless, their diagnosis was generally 
correct. Until some historian or publicist possessing something of the 
broad human sympathy and interpretative faculty of mind, so charac- 
teristic of Mr. White, has dealt with these agrarian movements, their 
final history will not have been written. 

And before such an historian can write completely and finally, what 
Mr. Haynes has done by way of studying the details of the agrarian 
movements in Iowa must be done for these same movements in the 
other states of the West and South. In leading the way and making 
this study for one state, Mr. Haynes deserves the grateful thanks of all 
students in the field of later American history. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

The Spanish Dependencies in South America. By BERNARD 
Moses. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1914. Two volumes. — 
xxvi, 394 ; ix, 444 pp. 

The title of these volumes would seem to indicate a brief survey of 
the history of Spanish colonization in South America. The author, 
however, states in the preface that his purpose is to treat the period 
lying between 1550 and 1730 which is " marked by the organization 
and development of political societies dependent on Spain ... the 
early voyages of discovery and the exploring expeditions (1492-1550) 
being brought into view only in so far as they led to the establishment 
of European settlements. " In view of this statement it is somewhat 
surprising to find that nearly two- thirds of the first volume is devoted 
to the narration of the discovery and conquest during the period before 
1550. The remainder of this volume treats generally of the last half 
of the sixteenth century. Of the second volume three chapters deal 
with the sixteenth century, four with the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
inclusive, seven with the seventeenth, two with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, and four with the eighteenth. A considerable portion of 
this volume, especially chapters 16 and 17, deals with the period after 
i73°- 
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The work is not a balanced and continuous history, but rather a 
series of studies dealing with various episodes or phases of the history 
of colonization in Spanish America. It gives with a greater or less 
degree of fullness glimpses of colonial history and life and includes 
general studies of institutions. The amount of space devoted to various 
topics seems to be determined, not by the importance of the particular 
subject, but rather by the fact that the author has already written on 
it or has had access to an original document or a special monograph by 
a Spanish American. A noteworthy case of the lack of proportion is 
afforded by the space devoted to four great institutions of Spanish 
colonization — namely, the Council of the Indies, 4% pages, the Casa 
de Contratacion, 28 pages (based on an article by the author in the 
American Historical Review) , the Audiencia, 4 pages, and the Vice- 
roy, 7 \ pages. Of the 112 pages devoted to the period from 1700 
to 1730, 31 are used in telling the story of the revolt of Jose Antequera 
in Paraguay in 1721-26 (derived from Pedro Lozano, Historia de las 
Revoluciones de la Provincia del Paraguay.) A characteristic use of 
special monographs is afforded by the chapter on the encomienda sys- 
tem as found in Chile, presumably to the exclusion of the other areas 
(based on Amunategui Solar, Las Encomiendas de Jndijenas en Chile) . 

Eighteen chapters of the first volume deal with political and military 
history. They contain an interesting account of the early exploration 
and conquest of the various regions of South America, and narrate the 
exploits, hardships and sufferings of the conquistadores in their search 
for gold, and their labors in the establishment of the Spanish regime in 
the New World. The leaders, their problems and achievements, their 
rivalries and conflicts — which led at times to civil war — and the diffi- 
culties of the government in controlling the colonies, are among the 
subjects which are considered. The four remaining chapters of the 
first volume treat of institutional subjects, viz : The Council of the 
Indies and the India House ; the Audiencia and the Viceroy ; the 
Inquisition in Cartagena ; and the Inquisition in Chile. One wonders 
why the Inquisition in Lima was not considered worthy of a chapter. 
Of the second volume, eleven chapters are devoted to political history 
and nine to institutional subjects. The former continue in a topical 
manner the story of the various colonies in South America, dealing 
especially with Indian problems, the development of the cities, disputes 
of the officials, and the attacks of the English on South America. The 
latter contain studies of a mining town in Upper Peru, the encomienda 
system in Chile, the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, the Church in rela- 
tion to the civil government, the colonial city, travel and transporta- 
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tion, and social characteristics of the Spanish dependencies. Chapters 
on literature, art and architecture would have made this list of studies 
more complete. 

The introduction of proper names, by using only the surnames, and 
the misspelling of many Spanish words are defects which should have 
been avoided. The collection into an orderly bibliography of the 
numerous works cited in the footnotes, together with other treatises 
relating to the subject, would have added materially to the worth of 
the volumes. The chief value of the study lies in the fact that it puts 
into English a summary of the results of numerous excellent studies 
in Spanish and hence serves the needs of the general reader who has 
an interest in colonial Spanish America. 

Roscoe R. Hill. 

University of New Mexico. 

The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in 
Oregon. By James D. Barnett. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915.— xi, 295 pp. 

Those who are interested in the direct government movement tend 
to become either its bitter opponents or its ardent advocates. It is 
not easy to maintain an attitude of strict neutrality, and the result 
has been the production of a copious literature upon the subject 
written by those who had something to prove. This propagandist ma- 
terial has served a useful purpose. The time has come, however, 
when the friends and enemies of direct government, as well as the 
disinterested student, will welcome a discussion of its problems pre- 
sented with scientific moderation by one who is trying to explain and 
clarify rather than to persuade. Such a discussion is Professor Barnett's 
Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon. 

The scope of this study is limited in two important regards. The 
initiative and referendum is discussed only in its relation to state 
measures, omitting the wide use given it in towns and cities. Further- 
more, only the experience of Oregon is presented and there is no 
attempt to make comparisons with the operation of the system in other 
states. A great weakness in many of the previous discussions of direct 
legislation which have aimed at scientific accuracy has been that they 
have attempted to cover too wide a territory. The author has thus 
been reduced in most cases to the offering of vague generalizations 
about many matters regarding which he could not possibly have accurate 
information. Professor Barnett has proceeded upon the eminently 
sound assumption that the dozen-odd years of experience which Oregon 



